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For MONDAY, March 30, 1812. 





Remarkable Storm of Hail at Agra: Fish killed in the 
River. 


Acra, Apri. 28, 191. 


“ FTNHE heat of the weather, this season, has been particu 
larly felt at Agra, and in the buildings in the fort. The 
temperature of the atmosphere has certainly ranged higher than 
in ordinary years, owing to the want of those seasonable showers 
of rain that usually fall, in the month of April. Yesterday the 
wind veered round to the eastward, and blew with oppressive 
heat; the sky was at the same time cloudy, and the atmosphere 
dense, hazy, and inelastic, rendering the weather extremely sul- 
try and disagreeable ; but to our great relief, it ended at sun-set 
in a violent north-wester, accompanied with the most tremen- 
dous shower of hail remembered at Agra, within the recollec- 
tion of its oldest inbabitants. The fall of hail continued for 
upwards of a full quarter of an hour: and the mischief it oc- 
casioned is very great. Several of the Bongalows at Nomi- 
lah have been unroofed ; and scarcely a glass window frame 
has escaped, without a large proportion of the panes being 
broke. The public military buildings have received some da- 
mage, particularly those with tiled roofs; many of the tiles be- 
ing broken by the weight and violence of the fall of the hail- 
stones; but in fact it might more properly be stiled a fall of 
masses of ice, than a shower of bail. Several head of cattle 
have been killed ; four bullocks near the collector’s, and seve- . 
sal others under the fort were felled by the stroke of the falling 
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niasses of ice; and one native had his arm broke. Many of 
the pigeons that roosted on tlie walls of the fort were killed; 
the ditch of the fort aid adjoinitig roads “were found -covered 
with them and other birds that had suffered in the storm. 


“ The principal part of the fruit in the neighbouring gardens 
has been destroyed. The vineries'tu the Taz and Fort gardens 


are almost bare of leaves, as well as stripped of their clusters of 
luxuriant fruit. Baskets upon baskets, to the extent of hun- 
dreds of aaunds of grapes, sand peaches, and apples,have been 
picked up, ‘and given to the pigs. ~The Taz garden’ has sus- 
tained greater damage than any other: many of the stately, 
shady, moolferrie trees coeval with the Taz, and which added 
ntuch to the grandeur of the building and adjcining Iandscape, 
have been torn up by the roots; while the branches of others 
have been wrenched from their trunk by the tury of the wind, 
‘The garden presents a scene of sad desolation ; but fortunately 
the ‘l'az itself has not been in the shghtest degree injared.” 

Our correspondent mentions, as a remarkable-circumstance, 
that large quantities of the rouie fish were kiiled in the river 
Jumnah, by the hail. Many of these fish were taken up in the 
mornicg atter the storm as’ they, floated dead oa the. surface of 
the Water, 

A still more extraordinary circumstance is mentioned, name- 
ly, that on the day succecding the storm, cart loads of the hail, 
that had fallen the night before, were collected by different in- 
dividaals, and lodged in the ice pits at Agra. If there’ be no 
mistake in this part of the information, the hail stones must 
have been of an extraordinary size indeed to have withstood 
solution for so many hours, at the time that they were carried 
along in the carts, covered and protected no doubt from the 
heat; the thermometer placed in the rays of the sun, rose to 
135. 
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A biographical Menwir of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Knight ; 
b } J hii€S No: d fcote, Ls YG. R. AAs 


[From the fourth Number of “ ‘ihe Fine Artsof the English School,” 


in which clegant Work it accompanies a Portrait of Sir Joshua.) 


(Concluded froin Page 229.) 


} R. REY NOLDS maviIne impaired his he Ith by incessant 
m applicatio 1, @uetu ~ fa visi fo beis Halive County 5 and 
Was accowpanied by his tread Dr. Samuel Jonnson. They 
were entertained at the seats of several nobiemea and genties 
men in the west of Logon’; and during their stay at Ply 
mouth were the guests of Dr. WLUGSC, WhO Was tueca a —* 
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and afterwards an eminédt physician of that town, In 1765 
he exhibited an admired whole length portrait of Lady Sarah 
Bunbury, representing her as sacrificing to the graces. TPre- 
vious to this he had painted an excell nt whole let igth portrait 
of Lady Elizabeth Keppel, in the dress she wore as bridemaid 
to the queen. “He had also produced the picture of Garrick 
between Tragedy and Comedy, which may be considered as 
his first attempt ih historical composition. He had now at- 
tained the summit of his reput: — as an artist; and mam- 
ained his dignified station to the close of his life. Cotes and 
R: imsey shared, in some de gree, with him in the fashion of the 
day; for eveh of those painters had eniployment from the 
court of England, where Reynolds, as an artist, never could 
become a favourite. Indeed he never received one commis- 
sion from that enviable source of honour; for the portraits of 
the king and queen, now in the council-room of the Roya! 
Academy, were painted purposely for that institution at the 
request of Reynolds hiinselt. 

Without entering into a tedious detail of minute circumstan- 
ces and petty animositics, at that time existing among the ar- 
tists, I shall ‘only observe, that to compose the se jarring Inter- 
ests, and to give dignity to a new establishment, his majesty, 
in December, ~ 1768, instituted “ The Royal Academy of Paint- 

g, Sculpture, and Architecture,” which was composed of the 
ablest and most respectable artists then resident in Great Bri- 
tain. Reynolds was made the first president by an unanimous 
vote: and on that occasion was knighted ; an honour which 
he received with satisfaction, as he well knew that it gave addi- 
tional consequence to his works in the estimationof the vulgar. 
It is not matter of surprise that his election as president was 
unanimous: his professional rank, his large fortune, and the 
circle of society in which he move ; eave hima clains to the 
honour which none of his contemporaries possesse d; and it 
has been said that he refused to join the society on any other 
terms. ‘Thus the Royal Academy was opened December the 
10th, 1768, by Sir Joshua, with his first discourse. The task 
of giving lectures in the academy was no part of the prescri- 
bed duty of his office, but was voluntarily imposed ou himself 
for reasons assigned tm his fitteeuth discourse, 

He was soon afterwards made « freeman of his native borough 
of Plympton. This mark of respeet was followed by his being 
chosea alderman and mayor of the town: and so attached was 
he to the place of his birth, that he declared this gave him 
more pleasure than any other public mark of distinction he 
had received in his life. On this oceasion he presented his 
portrait, painted by himself, to the corporation, who placed it 
in their town-hall. 
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The variety of his critical talents, added to the eminence le 
had now gained, qualified him to share the honours of the first 
scientific institutions. He was accordingly admitted to the 
Royal, the Antiquarian, and the Dillettanti Socreties ; and 
when the late Lord North was installed chancellor of the upi- 
versity of Oxford, in July, 1773, Sir Joshua was at the same 
time admitted to the honorary degree of doctor of civil law, 
In the latter part of the year 1775, he sent his portrait, painted 
by himself in his university dress, to be placed jn the gallery of 
illustrious painters at Florence; he having been made a mem- 
ber of the Imperial Academy of that city. On the death of 
Ramsey, in August, 1784, Sir Joshua was sworn principal pain- 
tertohis majesty. In the year 1790,some disagreement arose 
among the members of the Royal Academy, respecting the 
election of an academician. This was carried to such a de- 

ree of intemperance, that Sir Joshua determined to resign 
the chair, and quit the society. At first the academicians 
treated this secession with hauteur; but soon found that the 
rank and character of their president was tvo important to be 
readily relinquished. In vain, however, they solicited his 
return ; and the king was at last prevailed on to employ his 
influence. To comply with the sovereign’s request Sir Joshua 
resumed his chair, and gontinued to occupy it, with honour to 
himself, to the arts, and to the nation, ‘ull the period of bis 
death. He had not completed his sixty-ninth year when he 
was taken from the world which admired him, and the country 
he adorned, on February 23, 1792. After lying in state at 
the Royal Academy, his remains were deposited, on the 3d of 
March following, with great funeral pomp, beneath the east 
end of St. Paul’s cathedral church. Thus died Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, in whose works are displayed taste, feelivg, imagina- 
tion, grace, and grandeur. In his excellent discourses, he 
treats his favourite art with the depth of a philosopher, the 
accomplishments of a scholar, and the accuracy of a critic. 

The Lectures, which he delivered at the Royal Academy on 
the 10th of December, at first every year, and subsequently 
every two years, are the works that chiefly confer on bin the 
character of an estimable writer. These were designed to di- 
rect and animate the students in the pursuit of excelience, and 
indeed are replete with the soundest instructions, expressed in 
language at once simple, perspicuons, and elegant. ‘The pro- 
found knowledge of art displayed in these discourses, is en- 
ricbed by classical and appropriate illustrations. These great 
qualities, together with the uniform good sense and goa:! taste 
which pervade his Lectures, will ever entitle them to hold an 
eminent station in the ranks of English literature. Hisobser- 
vations on the old masters are at once just and ingenious: se 
veral branches of the theory of art are treated with uncommon 
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judgment and ability, and the style of writing isstrongly marked 
by the simplieity of his own individuel character and manner, 
and totally unlike that of apy of bis literary friends, to whom 
some silly-critics have given the merit of those discourses. 
They have been translated into French; and the late Mr.J. 
Bavetti published an edition of them in the ltuhian language, 

When we contemplate Sir Joshua as a painter, we are to 
recollect that after the death of Kueller the arts in England 
fell to the lowest state of barbarism ; and each professor either 
followed that paiater’s steps, or else wandered in utter darkness, 
till Reynolds, like the sun, dispelled the mists, and threw aa 
unprecedented splendour on the department of portraiture. To 
the grandeur, the teuth, and simplicity of Titian, and to the 
daria, strength of Rembranot, be bas united the chasteness 
and delicacy of Vandyke. Delighted with the picturesque 
beauties of Rubens, he was the first that attempted a bright 
and gay back-ground; and defying the dull aud ignorant rules 
of lis masier, ata very early period of life, emancipated bis 
art from the shackles with which it had been encumbered in 
the schuol of Hudson. Indeed there is every reason to believe 
that he very rarcly, if ever, copied a single picture of avy mas 
ter, though he certainly did imitate the excellent parts of 
many. His versatility in this respect was equalled only by the 
susceptibility of his feclings, the quicknéss of his comprehen- 
sion, aud the ardour which prompted his efforts. His princi- 
pal aim, however, was colour aud effect, and these he always 
varied as the subject required. Whatever deficiences there 
may be in the designs of this great master, uo paiater, of any 
period, better understood the principles of colouring ; ner caa 
it be doubted that he carried that branch of lis art to a very 
high degree of perfection. As for his portraits, these of dig- 
nified character have acertain air of grandeur, and those of 
women and children possess a grace, beauty, and simplicity, 
which have seldom beca equalled, and never surpassed. In his 
attempts to give character where it did not exist, he has somes 
times Jost hkeness, but the deficiences of the postiait were of 
ten compensated by the beauty of the picture, 

The attitudes of his figures are generaliy full of grace, ease, 
andvariety. He could throw them imo the boldest variations, 
and be often ventures at postures which would frighten inferior 
privters, or, if attempted, would inevitably destroy their credit. 

on light and shade, in colouring and expressioa, he stands with- 
out a rival. His lights display the kuowledge he possessed, 
and with shade he conceals his defeets; whether we consider 
the power, the brilliancy, or the form of his lights, the trans- 
pareucy of his shadows, with the juss quantities of each, and 
the harmeny, richuess, and full efleet of the whole, it is evi- 
deat he has not vuly fay transcended every modern master, but 
tliat 
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that his excellencies, in these captivating parts of painting, vie 
with the works of the great models he has emulated. 

The opinion he has given of Raffaelle may with equal jus. 
tice be applied to himself; “ that his materials were generally 
borrowed, but the noble structure was his own.” No one ever 
appropriated the ideas of others to his own purpose with more 
skillthan Sir Joshua. He possessed the alchemy of painting, 
by converting, as it were, whatever he touched into gold. Like 
the bee that extracts sweets from the most noxious flower, so 
his active observation could convert every thing into a means 
of improvement, from the puerile print on a common ballad, 
to the highest graces of Permegiano. In short, there is no 
painter that ever went before him, from whom he has not deri- 
ved some advantage, and appropriated the same with judicious 
selection, and consummate taste. Yet after all that can be ak 
leged against him as a borrower of forms, from other masters, 
it must be allowed that he engrafted on them excellencies pe- 
culiarly bis own: simplicity, sentiment, feeling, grace, and 
taste ; together with richness, harmony of colour, and general 
effect. Theseverest critics, indeed, must admit that his manner 
is truly original, bold, and free. Freedom is certaiuly his 
principal characteristic : for to this he seems to have sacrificed 
every other consideration. He has, however, two manners: 
his early works are without that extreme freedom of his dash- 
ing pencil; being more minute and fearful, but the colouring 
is clear, natural, and good. In his later pictures, the colouring, 
though excellent, is often more artificial than chaste. 

As an historical painter, he cannot be placed in the same 
yank which he holds in the line of portraiture. The composi- 
tions of his portraits are unquestionably excellent, whilst his 
historical pictures are in this respect often very defective. They 
frequently consist of borrowed parts, which are not always in 
harinony with each other. Thouzh often inaccurate, and defi- 
cient in style of drawing, they must however be ailowed to 
vossess consummate taste, and some of them great expression. 
His light, poetical pieces, much excelled those of a narrative 
or historical character. 

Sir Joshua was a man of general information, and was can- 
did in stating his opinions. Lt has been very justly observed, 
that there is as much wisdom shown in bearing other people’s 
defects, as in approving their good qualities, and that a well 
regulated mind finds it easier to yield to a perverse one than 
to divect and manage it. This wisdom was eminently possessed 
bySirJoshaa. Hisgeneral manner, deportment, and behavioar, 
were amiable and prepossessing ; his disposition was naturally 
courtly ; he evinced a desire always to pay a due respect to 
persons ia superior stations, and certainly contrived to move In 
# higher sphere of society than any other English artist had 
done 
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done before him. ‘Thus he procured for professors of the arts 
aconsequence, dignity, and reception, which they had never 
before pussessed in this country. His conversation was remark- 
ably elegant, affable, and intelligent. He possessed an equable 
flow of spirits, which rendered bim at all times a most desirable 
companion: ever ready to be amused, and to contribute to 
the amusement of others. In many respects, both as a painter 
and a man, Sir Joshua Reynolds cannot be too much praised, 
studied, and imitated. His incessant industry was never wear- 
ied into despondency by miscarriage, nor elated into negligence 
by success. All! nature and all art.combined. to form his aca- 
demy ; with a mind at once capacious and vigorous, to com- 
prehend all the varieties of the picturesque, he had taste to 
select, aud skill to combine, whatever might serve the objects 
be had in view. Although gentle and complying in bis inter- 
course with-the world, yet in his profession, having by intense 
study matured his judgment, he never sacrificed his opinions 
to the casual caprices of his employers. Far from over-rating 
his own talents however, he did not seem to hold them in that 
degree of estimation which they deservedly obtained from the 
the public. In short, it may be safely said that his faults were 
few, and those were much subdued by his wisdom: for no man 
had more reverence for virtue, or a higher regard for unsullied 
fame. 


We close this honourable effusion to the memory of a great 
master, by one of his scholars whose skill has often interested 
the public, by adding the epitaph composed for Sir Joshua, 
during his life, and read to the Literary Club, by his friend 
Oliver Goldsmith. 


Here Reynolds is laid, and, to tell you my mind, 

He bas not left a wiser, or better behind : 

His pencil was striking, resistless, and grand ; 

His manners were gentle, complying, aad bland ; 

Suil born to improve us in every part, 

His pencil oar taces, his manners our heart : 

To coxcombs averse, yet most civilly steering, 

When they judg’d without skill he was sull nard of hearing ; 
Wher they talk’d of their Ratfuelles’, Corregios’, and stuff, 
He shified his trumpet* and only took snuff. 


* Sir Joshua, being rather deaf, used an ear-trumpet. A very fine 
portrait of himself, inthe collection at Streatham, shows a front view 
of his face with his open hand to the ear. 
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On the Sin of Suicide. 


HE article on suicide, inserted on the 16th of March, 

merely stated some remarkable facts recorded in eccle 
siastical history, without the feast idea of defending the ac, of 
supposing that the commission of it was not highly criminal, 
and directly contrary to the geuuine principles of the New 
Testament. Unfortunately, the history -of the professors of 
Christianity contains too many proots that many of them held 
Opinions very unworthy of that holy religion, ‘That a rational 
being, and above all a Christian, should think of rushing utle 
bidden into the presence of ‘his Maker, is indeed wstonishitig 
and the opinion is a very prevalent one, that the mind cannot, 
at the time, be perfectly sane. Boisterous passions, and the 
want of resignation to afHictive providences, trequentiy lead to 
this crime; but the person who is under the influence of Chris 
tian principles would abhor the theught. For a submission te 
the will of God, and a humble dependence upon his meres, 
even in the most trying circumstances, are essential charac. 
teristics of the disciples of the Blessed Jesus. 

Extravagant expences have trequently led to the commission 
of suicide; the distress which such conduct produces, brings 
on angry pxssions, and is very mortifying to human pride; aud 
when such embarrassments are great, the mind is no longer 
under the government of reason, is hurried into the most crimi- 
nal excesses, and too olten into self-murder; a sin, the degree 
of guilt of which can with difficulty be ascertained, but 
which cannot be repented of. This circumstance will effec- 
tually prevent the true Christian from even thinking ef 
committing it. The power of divine grace will enable him to 
bear with patience the afflictions of lite; prayer to the throne 
of grace will sooth the pang of distress, whether mental or 
bodily ; and the hope that the evils attendant on him will end 
in a state of eternal bliss, will enable him, with pious resigna- 
tion, to submit to the wise and gr.cious dispensations of pro- 
vidence, however distressing, and to 

«© Wait the great teacher death, and God adore.” 





ASCENSION OF MADAME REICHARD. 
Nay lady had the temerity to asce we from Konigesberg in 


a balloon on the Qed January, when she ran gieat hazard 
of her life. The following is her relation: 

‘ The ascension was rapid, but regular, and without any con- 
siderable vacillation. I tad scarcely passed the clouds, how- 
ever, when the swiftness doubled, and a vielent hurricane tossed 
the balloon to and fro in all directions. | was standing in the 

G gondola 
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gondola holding, with one hand, the inferior orifice tightly 
closed, and with the other my barometer, suspended by a string. 
The balloon became on a sudden prodigiously inflated, and the 
mercury in the barometer stood only at eleven inches. I 
fainted ; the cold and extremely rarified air having nearly de- 
prived me of respiration. I, however, in a moment recovered 
my senses ; but this moment was the most fearful of my life. 
I found myself lying in the gondola; my barometer [ had lost. 
The first object I perceived was the balloon empty, torn 
through its whole length, thus forming several long strips, 
floating in the middle of the net, which was torn in the same 
manner. Several detached pieces of it were likewise floating 
in theair. I started up suddenly, seeing death thus staring 
me in the face, and by this motion, a part of the net which 
still held the balloon was torn with violence, and | was only 
suspended by some threads. A moment after, another gust of 
wind struck the side of the taffety; and to descend through the 
clouds, touch the summits of some trees, and faint away again, 
was the affair of an instant. When I came to my senses again, 
[found myself in the house of the Sieur Thiermann, at Sau- 
pitz.” 

Thither, in fact, Madame Reichard had been eonveyed, half 
dead, by some peasants, who had found her on a rock, with 
the remains of her balloon, and by her side the gondola, which 
only held by three of eight cords by which it had been origi- 
nally suspended. 


——_——_— . 


INTERESTING TRIAL. 


—_—_— 


COURT OF COMMON PLEAS, February 18. 








Sittings at Nisi Prius, before Chief Justice Mansfield. 
WADSWORTH 0. WARNER. 


\ R. Serjeant Vaughan stated, that this action was brought 
4 to recover damages for certain defamatory and slan- 
derous expressions used by the defendant, to the injury of the 
plaintiff. The parties were both grocers—the defendant re- 
siding in Eastcheap, and the plaintiff in Bishopsgate-street, 
and some dealings had taken place between them a few years 
ago. It happened that the plaintiff was recently in want of a 
qnantity of sugar, of a particular description, and entered into 
a treaty with Messrs. Conway, Phelps, and Co. for tive hogs- 
heads. ‘The plaintiff referred thew for a character to the 
house of the defendant, who was in partnership with his bro- 
ther. On inquiry being made, the defendant observed, “ That- 
Vol. 52. ¢P their 
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their house bad formerly some dealings with the plaintiff 0; 
the subject of a quantity of Malaga sugar, which he wished to 
purchase, but they would not send it home, without the price 
beiag first paid” This was said in a very significant man. 
ner 

Chief Justice Mansfield—* Can an action be brought for 
the manner in which wards are spoken?” 

Mr. Serjeant Vanghan—* LI do not mean to contend that 
there gouid; bat Iwill prove that my client sustained injury by 
the insinuation. At the time that he entered into the lreaty 
with Messrs. Conway for the sugar, a gentleman had con- 
tracted with him to purehase part of it when it was sent home; 
but, in consequence of those words, Messrs. Conway and Co, 
refused to supply him. The person who had farmed the sab. 
contract with the plaintiff reproached him for vot fulfilling it, 
and he was necessitated, at a great expense, to procure sugar 
elsewhere to supply his customers.” 

Mr. Serjeant Lens—* As this sub-contract is not mentioned 
in the declaration, the plaintiff cannot go for special da- 
Mages.” 

Mr. Serjeant Vaughan then called a person of the name of 
Roe, a partner in the house of Conway and Co. to prove the 
slanderous expressions; but from his evidence it appeared, 
that they were made use of not by the defendant, Matthew 
Warner, but by his brother, lsaac Warner. 

Mr. Serjeant Leas—“ The fact of the case is this—Messrs. 
Conway, wishing to have a reference as to character, the plain- 
tiff himself directed them to Messrs. Warner. They acted, 
of course, on the.character they then received, and now the 
plaintiff thinks proper to bring his action.” 

Chief Justice Manstield—“* Even had the words been 
proved to have been spoken by the defendant, the plaintiff 
could not recover. When the disclosure is made in a conf- 
dential manuer, it must not be to the prejudice of the party 
who is called on to make it. The plaintiff must be called.”— 
Plaintiff non-suited. 





Account of the Island of Majorca, by Sir John Carr. 
[From his “ Descriptive Travels in Spain,” &c.] 
(Concluded from Page 225,) 

N the coro of a capuchin convent near the gate of St. Mar- 
querita, where the Spaniards entered when they expel ed 
the Moors, we were shewno a very large printing of the craci- 


iixiou, confidently said to be by ‘Titian, but it has been ag 
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bly spoiled by the ignorance and negligence of those who re+ 
meved it from the house of the person who bequeathed it to 
theconvent. In the library are several valuable books and ori- 
ginal manuscripts, amongst which is a history of Majorca, and 
the contract drawn up and agreed upon by the conquering $ Spa- 
nish generals for the partition of the island. There is an aca- 
deny for painting here, but the pupils are at present not very 
promising. 

The prison is tolerably commodious and clean, and, owing 
to the well-known honesty of the Majoreans, it is bat thinly 
tenanted. Vhe Alameda is an agreeable walk, but not much 
frequented. The markets are abundantly supplied with every 
necessary, and what in Eogland would be called every luxury. 
Tish, fowls, game, and fruits are in great profusion. So eheap 
is living in this happy island, that a “married couple may keep 
an elegant house in the country, with olive-grounds, gardens, 
orange-groves, and vineyards, a plentiful table, drink the most 
delicious wines of the island, keep a carriage and a pair of 
muies, a suitable number of servants, and educate a family of 
children, in a refined manner, and associate with the best so- 
ciety, upon five hundred a year. 

‘The exchange is a very curious Gothie edifice, containing a 
magnificent hall, which, owing to the merchents being more 
dispdsed to assemble in the open air, than under cover, is now 
much neglected, and is at preseut a depot for corn. ‘Towards 
the sea, the principal street is broad, and many of the houses 
are very large and magnificent. 

The rent of a tolerably good house is about seventy dollars 
a year; formerly epon an assignument of one, a fine was paid 
to the king, but this is now done away. There are about 7000 
houses in Paluwia. ‘The population of the city is averaved at 
32,000; that of the whole island, which is 50 leagues 
round, at 87,000. ‘This account variesfrom the enumeration 
given by other travellers, but L was repeatedly assured that it 
was correct. In Palma there are seven parochial churclies, 
eight convents, four consecrationes, the occupiers of which are 
religious, but acither monks nor friars, ten nunneries, three col- 
leges, three oratories, five churches, deserted and shut up; there 
isalso an inquisitioa, in the prison of which several persons 
were confined when Lwas there. The native reguiar military 
of the islunci is 2000, and every male adult resident in ihe island 
is obliged to enrol limself for its defence in case of invasion. 
The monks and friars are 2000, and the ecclesiastics 2500. 

There is a beautiful wolk, much frequented, toa castle called 
Belver, about a wile and a half from Palma, through the gate 
of Cateline, along the cliff, frota which there is a tine view of 
the b. y and city. Br windmills, which abound in this direc- 
lion, are very simall, as I am informed, about the size of those 
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in La Mancha, celebrated for having been the objects of chi- 
valrous assault by the immortal knight of that province. These 
mills are numerous on accountof the general want of powerful 
streams in the island. In this castle, which is singularly pie 
turesque, its ancient walls being in many places covered with 
the caper, three French generals were confined. From the 
Jeads we had a wide and beautiful prospect, and could easily dis- 
tinguish the island of Cabrera, lying about nine miles to the 
north-east of Cabo de Salinas. This island is about two miles 
and three quarters froin east to west, and about three miles from 
the south-west to the north-east. Ln this barren and desolate 
lace, sufficiently dreary to drive to madness any other being 
ut anative of France, there were no less than 5000 French 
prisoners shut up; who, however, by the assistance of gam- 
bling, dancing, and a theatre, contrived to dissipate the gloom 
which surrounded them. ‘This island is very injuadiciously con- 
verted into a depot for prisoners of war. It is possible that 
the weather might be so boisterous as to prevent the victualling 
boats from going to it from Majorca, and also that vessels might 
be driven in stress of weather into its bays and harbours, by 
which many of the prisoners might effect their escape. 

There is a tolerable theatre here. The people appeared to 
me more musically inclined here than any part of the continent 
of Spain L had visited ; [ often heard the castanets well played. 
Tie most esteemed are made of the pomegranate wood, and 
to improve their tone they are fried in oil for a short time. The 
fandango and volero are, great favourites here. There are 
also several good public institutions for the poor, aged, and i- 
firm. 

Having visited every object worthy of notice in the city,| 
joined au agreeable party on mules io the celebrated monastery 
of Valdemu-a os Mosa, or Mosa. Our ride, which lasted about 
three hours, lay through an exquisitely rich, aud highly culti- 
vated country, consisting of corn-laud, vineyards, and woods 
of olive, carob, almond, pomegranate, and apple-trees. Male 
and female peasanis with long hair, generaily plaited, wearing 
» muc: in the 
stvle of those of Holl nd, disp! wing neatuess and content 
ment, divided the labours of the field, lustead of the man- 





Jarge black felt fats, .od dresses of blue serge 


tilla, a nead-dress, called the rebozilio, or double handkerchief, 
is worn by the female, which covers the head, is fastened under 
the chin, talls over the shoulders and back, and is far from be- 
ing becoming. ‘The male pe :sants generally wear leather shoes 
and spatterdashes. [a the streets of Paluva lt met several youths 
attuned as ecclesiastics, but | found that tuey did not belong to 
the church, and wore this dress only through economy, many 
of them not having a sliist to wear. 
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It was now the almond-harvest, and merry groups, young 
and old, were assembled to collect this delicious fruit from the 
delicate trees that bore it. The eye could not turn but to ban- 
quet on some beautiful or romantic object. Every cottage was 
a picture, and the industry and happiness of man seemed to co- 
operate with the beneficence of the soil and climate. ‘ 

Wien we entered upon the estates of the convent, the hand 

of culture seemed to Lave been still more actively and skiliully 
employed. Atter winding along the sides of the most pictu- 
resque hills, rctly clothed to their summits, belted with ridges 
or terrace- Walls rising above each other, kept in the greatest or- 
der, and by vines, entwined round almond trees, bending with 
rich and ponderous clusters, we discerned the pale yellow front 
of the monastery, seated midway on the side of a mountain, in 
a calm and majestic retreat, deriving a sort of sylvan solemnity 
from groups of cypresses, palms, and poplars, and interminable 
woods of olives. In such abundance are the latter, that the 
natives, in the fullness of pride and warmth of heart, have an 
exaggerating saying, “ If only one olive were to be taken from 
each tree in the island, the amount collected would supply 
every native with oil sufficient for his ordinary consumption.” 
This article, so precious to a Spaniard, is in this island so re- 
maikably pure and sweet, that | became reconciled to the use 
of it. As we approached the monastery, we met several of the 
holy brethren taking their afternoon walk. We brought pro- 
visions and # cook with us, which are very necessary, as the 
monks never suffer meat, unless brought by strangers, to enter 
their walls ; and their funds were at this time rather ata low 
ebb on account of the ercetion of a noble church adjoining 
the convent, which as far as it had proceeded, had dipped 
deeply into their treasury. Owing to this heavy expenditure, 
they had given notice in the Palma gazette, that, with an ex- 
ception of the Englisa, they could not entertain strangers till 
their new church was finished. 

The superior, an enormous and jolly old man, paid us the 
compliment of rising from his cicsta to receive us, and whilst 
our dinner was preparing, ove of the monks, a very intelligent 
man, conducted us over the convent and church. ‘The latter 
is a vastand noble pile, the internal decorations of which were 
not half finished. ‘The dome and roof were painted in gaudy 
cvlours aud bad taste by an Ltalian artist, and the bases of the 
pilasters were formed of fine warble from the neighbouring 
rocks. ‘There was a colossal figure of the virgin holding a si- 
lesio, a net of won with sharp points, which is by way of pe- 
nanee fascened roved the thigh, or loins of feinale pénitents, 
finely exccured in wood, intende d for oue of the lateral chapels 
ot the church. The number of monks was 29, of whom 17 had 
fled fiom Barcelona. ‘Their cells were handsome apartinents. 
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The gardens of the convent are spacious ; in some of them we 
saw land tortoises. Krom a long terrace under arches of vines, 
there is a superb view of the surrounding valleys and mountains, 
Alter an excellent repast, we tuok leave of our prior, who ex. 
pressed himself warmly attached to the English, and talked 
much of an entertainment which had been given to him, on 
board of an English ftiigate, and in our way to our mules, 
which were led to the village of Valdemusa, we were taken te 
the church, in which we saw nothing worthy of notice, but the 
levity with which the attendant monk evidently treated the 
muimnmery whieh be shewed us. 

The next day, attended by an Englishman Jong resident at 
Palma as an interpreter, we had the honour of an interview 
with two members of the unfortunate royal family of Spein, 
Donna Maria Theresa de Vallabriga, and her daughter the In- 
fanta Donna Masia Luisa de Bourbon. The tormer is the 
niece of the late Don Pedro Stnardo (Stuart) Marques di San 
Leouvariio, a brother of the old Marshal Dake of Berwick, 
and who, with the consent of Charlies the ‘Third, was married 
to his youngest brother the Infant Don Louis, upon condition 
that she should not be acknowledved, nor the issue of the mar- 
riage entitled to any privileges. Don Louis had beea bred to 
the church originally, was raised to the rank of cardinal, aud 
appointed archbishop of Toledo, which he resigned on being 
dispensed from his vows. Soon afier his death, leaving three 
children, a boy and two girls, it was publicly declared that the 
early and singular inclination, which these children had exhi- 
bited for the church, had determined bis majesty to yield to 
their pious propensities; aud accordingly the gris were placed 
ip a convent, and the boy committed to the care of the Cardi- 
nal Lorenzana, then archbishop of Toledo, and educated in the 
palace of that town, to which elevated rank he has since suc- 
cecded, and is likewise a cardinal and archbishop of Seville. 
On the death of the king, the eldest of the girls, as before no- 
ticed, was married to Godoy the prince of fhe peace, the words 
of the patent; for the Spaniards deem it impious to say prince 
of peace, an attribute of our Saviour, thougn commonly called 
so by the English. Shortly alter these nuptials, performed by 
the brother with royal. maguificenee, a proclamation appeared, 
restoring the children of the late lofant Don Louis to their 
just rights, in which King Charles the Fourth endeavoured to 
apologize for the conduct of his father towards them, and con- 
sequently, had Spain remained in tranquillity, the suceession 





to the Spanish monarehy would have been as open to them, as 
to the other branches of the royal family, it being generally 
believed that the cortez, holden upon Charles the Fourth’s ae- 
cession, had rescinded the pragmatic sanction of Plulip the 
Fifth, son to Louis the Fourteenth, by which the — 
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limited to male issue alone, and thus the females, as formerly 
practised in Old Spain, were admitted to aa equal right. 

Donna M -ria Theresa, and ber youngest daughter, were liv- 
ing in great retirement in the palace o: the Marquis of Solie- 
rick, having recenily wade their escape, un ler circumstances 
of romantic peril and enterprize, attended by a fatthful priest, 
Michael del Puego, from Zaragoza, where the young infanta 
had been placed in a convent. 

The former of these two personages was a noble looking 
and rather dark woman ; the lavier very fair, and of a fine come 
plexion. Donna Maria held the irench in such abhorrence, 
that she avoided making use of the language as much as pos- 
sible. [a our preseuce, sic took aa ailecting ani painful res 
view of the reverses of her fortune, and with learssaid, * though 
palitics have but little attracted my attention, | have long 
foreseen the subtle intentions of Buonaparte, aud tie over. 
throw of the august house to which | belong. What will be 
our finai destiny L know not, nor ean | tell where we shall be 
obligeu to seek an asylum,’—here she was so affected, that she 
paused for a minute, and then added, “ 1 look to Heaven, 
there is my only consolation!” Throagh the interpreter, lL re- 
commend her to seek protection in England; but the horror 
she entertained of so long a voyage, and the desire of remains 
ing in any part of Spain that held out for the legitimate throne, 
seemed to have too full possession of her mind to induce her 
to attend to the recommendation. 








HEROIC HUMANITY. 


A FTER the reduction of Franche-Courte in 1658, Louis 
i XIV. came to St. Germaine, to enjoy. the fruit of his 
labours. He was accompanied by the iliustrious warnors who 
lad shared the glory of this expedition. ‘Tae duke de Mon- 
tausier shone distinguished amongst these heroes ; and ali the 
court, either from true esteem, or to piease their sovereiga, 
were eager to celebrate the praises of the duke. Far fiom 
betug dazzled with such eulogiums, Montausier thought only 
how to deserve new ones; and he soon merited them, by ex- 
posing himself to a different sort of peril, demanding not less 
intrepidity and elevation of soul, tvan the danger of sieges 
and battles. It was re ported that the plague was then raging 
in every quarter of the city of Rouen, with destructive fury. 
More attentive to the interests of the ciiy than aay other per- 
seu, the duke was officially informed of its situation, and 
took the resolution of flying to its relief. Eve ry one repre- 
sented to bim that it was a proof of rashness rather than judg- 
Went, to expose -himseil, thus uselessly, to a certain —" 
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but in answer to these timid counsels, he replied, “ that for 
his part he considered governors as much obliged to a residence 
in their seats of government as bishops; and that if the obli- 
gation were not in reality so strict at all times, it was at least 
equal in cases of public calamity ” 

Alarmed at his resolution, yet without daring to attack it 
openly, his duchess gave way to the terrors which agita'ed her 
heart, and by the silent eloquence of sighs and tears, sought 
to turn him from his purpose, but the duke was not to be sedu- 
ced from his duty, even by tenderness ; and more touched by 
the heroic example of the duchess i a similar situation, than 
by the tears ste now shed, he loved better to imitate her virtue, 
than to yield to her weakness. 

This illustrious woman, then in the bloom of youth and 
beauty, had singly enclosed herself in a house where her young 
brother aud all his servants were dying of the plague. She 
allowed no other person to share her danger, but continued 
to attend the sufferers ’till most of them died, and the remain- 
der were given to her pious cares. Amongst the former, alas! 
was her brother. To this heroic tenderness she owed the heart 
of Montausier ; ‘till then he had heard of the beautiful Julie, 
marquise de Roubouillet, without emotion; but from the 
moment in which he listened to the narrative of her virtuous 
courage, love united with admiration, and he hastencd to be- 
hoid and win her 

Notwithstanding the entreaties of his wife, the duke de- 
parted for Rouen ; and shutting himself up in that unfortunate 
city, he applied all bis powers to succour those whom the 
plague had already seized, and to preserve those who were yet 
untainted. By degrees the fury of the pestilence declined ; 
several persons who had been attacked by it, were saved as if 
by miracle. In less than two months the contagion was en- 
tively stopped, the air was pertectly purified, and a whole peo- 
ple acknowledged, with lively gratitude, that their salvation 
was owing to the zeal and the intrepidity of their governor. 

From that memorable period the duke de Montausier was 
regarded by the inhaviiants of Rouen as the father of the pro- 
vince, The remembrance of his virtue will endure as long as 
that city continues to remember the dreadful scourge which 
cailed it intoaction. 














POTATOES. 


6 Nore origin ot the word potatoe is from battatas or pattatas, 

which enunciation is common among the natives of Vir- 
ginia, in North America. The potatoe was originally a poi- 
songus plant, but rendered esculent by culture. 
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New Mode of locking Waggons, and other Carriages, 
going down steep EHills. 


Whecl and axle of a carriage may be occasionally locked 
together as follows:—Almost close to the box of the 
wheel, let there be a spring like that in an umbre'la, its mb 
siaking simijarly into an axle by a thimble being slided on it. 
From the wheel’s box let a short spud project, which shall be 
stopped (and the wheel with it) by this spring’s nib when up, 
but pass free when the nib is suak into the axle; the wheel 
consequently will be locked to the axie by sliding the thimble 
forwards towards the wheel,and unlocked by drawing it back. 
Such a spring and its spud on the opposite side (but same end) 
of the axle, will makethe locking doubly secure, and one thime 

le will press in both springs. The thimble will be slided to 
and fro by a handle or spring convenient to a person in the 
carriage. This cantrivance is peculiarly useful where the coms 
mon drag chain would be impracticable; viz. when borses are 
running away with a carriage; but if both wheels could be 
locked so, it would retard them still more. 








GIGANTIC OR ROMANTIC RAT-TRAP. 


HE place in which rats harbour being carefully inclosed 

(says a correspondent), and only oue or two apertures 
left open, then let a trap door be fitted t6 each, witha long 
string attached to it, 30 that the doors imay be easily shut. It 
will then be necessary to decoy the animals in great numbers, 
by feeding and suffering them to feed therein, at stated times 
undisturbed. If the ratis as partial to anise as the cat is to 
valerian, this may be used with effect: if there be thousands in 
the neighbourhood, they may be thus allured to the place of 
execution, when the trap-dvors being closed, it will be impos 
sible for a single rat to escape, and then the most merciful 
mode of destroying them will be that of suffocation. 

Sparrows have been decoyed in the same way, by suff-ring 
them to feed in 1 common stable to the door of which a string 
was attached, and the birds imprisoned at pleasure; but as it 
may be doubted whether it would be wise to reduce the number 
of these in any great degree, so it is possible that in the 
ecouomy of nature even the rat may not be made in vain; he 
may have his use by devouring various substances tending to 
putrdity, and the coutamination of the atinosphere which es- 
cape tie vigilance of hogs and ducks, and other scavengers of 
the surface, 

Vol. 52. 2Q Answer, 
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Answer, by F. Postlethwaite, of the Royal Marines, to W. Smith's Anagram, 
serted January 6, 


O sooner I the town of DEAL transpos’d 
Than LEAD was instantaneously disclos’d. 


{<q Similar answers have been received from Harriet Bowsher, of Bland. 
ford; Caroline Caines, of Lion’s-gate ; J. Pitman, of Shepton Mallet; 
H. B-——»; J. M Carveth; J.. Daw, of Landulph; J. Sansom, Pvole; 
W. Bickham, of Spring Gardens, ncar Ashburton; J Kerby, of Helston; 
T. Sherwill, at Plympton school ; G. Couch, of St. German’s; W. Terry, 
of Plymouth; R. Passmore, of Sherwell; TC B. F.L.V. J. W. of 
Charmouth; J. Grant, f Smithaleyh; J. Chapple, of Coidridge; J. T. 
Ryan, and B. Belcher, of Stonehouse ; J. H. Burgess, of Glastonbury ; 
J. Davey, of St. bwe; J._ Strike, near Launceston ; W. Bailey, near 
Bridgewater ; J. Newland, of Holbeton academy; S. Dyer, of St. Enoder; 
S.H. and IT. Gerrans, of Probus. 





4n ANAGRAM,}by G. Couch, Fun. of St. German’s. 





— 


Hebrew measure, bards, expound, 
Lhe same if you transpose, 
Acity, gents. of great renown 
It surely will disclose. 








A REBUS, by Joba Strike, near Launceston. 


NVEN TIVE bards, first bring to view 
Two.thids of what we tuo oft do; 
A preposition find with ease, 
And last a verb, Sirs, if you please: 
Botanic friends, it you’ll an answer shew, 
Il] thank you much, and do the like for you. 


a $$$ $e 





A REBUS, by Caroline Caines, of Lion’s gate. 


Female that was fam’d of old; 
“h An animal must next be told; 
A constellation thirdly teil ; 
An English town you know full well : 
The initials join, and they will shew 
My pleasing whole, and so adieu! 


SS a SR eee EEE 


A CHARADE, by H B——+. 


N insect seek, which tho’ its weak, 
4 Doth industry denote ; 
The beauteous fair my second wear, 
W hich soon you wiil define : 
My whole to hear, delights the ear, 
> Tis holy, *tis divine 
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4° The postage of letters is expe cted to be p aid. : ee 
(Ki kebures of 22 lines are too long for insertion, especially those of inferior 
tht Geuure answers should be sent to questions, enigmas, charades, Se. 


9 POETRY. 
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For the WEEKLY ENTERTAINER- 


TO THE SMILING LIPS OF A LADY. 





{From the Italian of Gabriello Chiabrera. J 
Belle rose porporine, Sc- 
f ’ 


Roses fair! of crimson hue, 
That open to Aurora’s view, 
Without the piercing thorn ; 
Who beauty’s treasures bright disclose, 
And guard of ovient pearls the rose, 
Whom siniiing loves adorn, 


Ah! tell me, tell me, roses dear, 

Why sweetly playful you appear, 
And thus my eyes beguile? 

Ah! why, whene’er I gaze in view, 

Your ardent bloom and ruby hue 
Display a lovely smile? 


Ah! is it thus you kindly give 
My lite, fur Gh! no more I live 
Whene’er you shew your ire? 
Or is it thus you sportive play, 
That ne’er my captive eyes may stray 
Sut gaze ’tll T expire ? 


Or be it pity, roses fair, 

Or e’en a lovely, crucl snare, 
To kill and, charm th« 

Yet still in terms untold my lays 

Shall fondly sing your beauty’s praise; 
But O tor ever smile! 








hile « 
Wiailc, 


When wand’ring streams in murmurs flow, 
And gentie breezes softly blow, 
As dawns the beauteous morn ; 
When flow’rs of dazzling colours grace 
The spangled mead w’s blooming face 
pangled mead>v looming face, 
Ihen sinies the earth adorn, 


If want n zephyrs gently lave, 
Their teet beneath the lucid wave, 
And trees delighted play, 
While on the margin of the tides 
Sportive the silver liquid glides, 


hen seems tu smile the sea. 


Whene’er the dawn, with radiance bright, 
Or lies tair ot purest white, 
And tlow’rs of vermil die, 
Her paudy veil of gold dispiays, 
Whi zephyr sott alternate plays, 
Then smiies the glorious sky. 
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Yet tho’ the blithesome world, ’tis true, 

And radiant skies of mildest bluc, 
When joyful smile benign ; 

Nor joyous skies, nor nature gay, 

Can e’er as you a smile display, 

So lovely, so divine. 





For the WeekLty ENTERTAINER. 


HUMAN FRAILTY. 


EAK and irresolute is man, 
1 he purpose of wo day, 
W oven with pains into his plan, 
To-morrow rends away, 


Some foe to his upright intent 
Finds out his weaker part, 
Virtue engages his assent, 
But pleasure wins his heart, 

















*Tis here the folly of the wise, 
Thro’ all his art we view; 
And while his tonyue the charge denies, 
His conscience owns it true, ( 
Bound on a voyage of awful length, 
And dangers little k own, 
A stranger to superior strength, 
Maa vainly trusts his own. 
Milborne Port, March 14. W. B, 
— 4 
1 ; t 
For the Weekty FNTERTAINER. ‘ 
SONNET TO PATIENCE. : 
1 
| a ay END meek patience, delegate of Heaven! | 
And with thee bring such balsam on thy wing, | 
That e’en the wretch, by sad misfortune driven, 
Sha.] bear with fortitude he. keenest st.ng; 
That he beneath whose eye has seldum thriven 
The ever-cheerin, balm Hygeia brings, 
Shall meet with firmness, when thine aid is given, 
The weak’aing ill that from affliction springs. 
Oh heaven-born patience! search those drear recesses 
Where many a son of ling’ring illness wends, 
And with thy solace hyhten the distresses, 


Beucath whose wetybt ch’ unhappy suff’rer bends— 
Oh! cheer th’ impatient soul that ought oppresses, 
Who knows nv hope but what thy bounty lends. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, 









—— 


ON 1H E PUNNING FULLER. 





Here lies FULLER’s carth:- 


